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Southern  Education  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  southern  states  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  expend 
annually  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  rural  schools.  Over 
twenty  millions  are  paid  to  teachers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  25  per 
cent  of  this  can  be  counted  as  waste  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision.  The 
fact  we  have  to  meet  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  individual  schools  resulting 
from  this  vast  expenditure  are  wholly  inefficient.  To  quote  Mr.  T.  J. 
Coates,  state  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in  Kentucky,  "We  have  been 
trying  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  to  develop  rural  schools  without 
supervision  and  have  failed." 

But  how  create  the  efficient  school?  As  a  step  in  this  direction 
state  supervisors  of  rural  schools  were  appointed  in  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  These 
supervisors  are  legally  appointed  state  officials  in  the  departments  of 
education,  who  have  charge  of  rural-school  administration  and  upbuilding 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  office  is  permanent,  so  that  the  efficient  supervisor  can  devote 
his  life  to  the  rural  schools. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the  state  supervisors  was  one  of  great 
magnitude.  Setting  forth  this  problem  in  a  tabular  form  we  have: 

TABLE  I 
NUMBER  OF  WHITE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  GRAIN  BELT* 


Number  of 
White  Schools 

Number  of 
Schools  Having 
only  One 
Teacher 

Percentage 
of  Houses 
with  only 
One  Room 

Average  Area 
Covered  by 
Each  Rural 
School 

North  Carolina  

5,156 

4,018 

78.0 

Virginia  

6,7o8RT 

e,2o«; 

70.  1 

6 

West  Virginia  

6,57oRT 

e,77i 

02.  6 

Kentucky 

7  cx6 

6  27O 

80  o 

6 

Tennessee 

6  04.4. 

A    C&J 

72   4 

7" 

Totals 

3I.C24. 

26  o^i 

82   7 
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South  Carolina 

2,200 

i,  986 

8^.0 

12 

Georgia 

4,801 

7  ere  2 

75.0 

12 

Alabama                         .... 

4,427 

2.  COO 

64.6 

12 

Mississippi  

4,256 

3,192 

'y5.O 

II 

Totals 

15.073 

11,321 

72.  2 

Grand  totals         .... 

47,507 

18,272 

79.  2 

RT— Rural  and  Town. 

*For  our  survey  we  took  the  states  between  the  Potomac  and  Mississippi,  excluding  Florida 
account  of  distinctive  natural  and  educational  conditions. 


TABLE  II 
CONDITION  OF  HOUSES 

a)  Percentage  of  houses  that  are  old 59 

ft)  Percentage  of  houses  that  are  not  painted 40 

c)  Percentage  of  houses  out  of  repair 30 


TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  RURAL  TEACHERS,  SEX,  AGE,  SALARY,  AND  LENGTH  OP  TERM 

TAUGHT 


Total  No. 
of  White 
Rural 
Teachers* 

Percentage 
of  Female 
Teachers 

Average 
Age 

Average 
Monthly 
Salary 

No.  Months 
Taught 
Previous 
Year 

Grain  Belt  — 
North  Carolina  

7,115 

7O.O 

27  .2 

A  7  •  44 

4.0 

Virginia  

6,732 

70  .0 

23.  7 

44.66 

C.  3. 

West  Virginia  

7,725 

48.0 

25.*, 

47.03 

? 

6.0 

Kentucky 

6  307 

en    e; 

25    I 

t/     VO 

40   24 

6.0 

Tennessee 

8466 

60  8 

27    2 

2Q    O5 

6.1 

Totals  

3,8,3.53, 

63.0 

25.  1 

42.47 

s.s 

Cotton  Belt- 
South  Carolina  

4,255 

80.4 

27.2 

34-49 

6.1 

Georgia 

7  601 

72    I 

26    I 

40  42 

4.0 

Alabama 

6,434 

64   7 

24    5 

5O.  51 

5.7 

Mississippi   

4,O^3 

72.O 

25.  7 

42.^8 

5.1 

Totals 

22  413 

71    5 

25  8 

44*l8 

5.  5 

Grand  totals 

60  766 

i-      ^ 
67   3 

25   4 

43    33 

5.  5 

'These  figures  are  only  approximately  rural.  The  average  monthly  salary  is  rural  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  other  states  it  is  for  both  town  and  country.  The  average  term  is  likewise  approximately 
rural,  except  in  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
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TABLE  IV 
STATUS  OF  THE  TRAINING  THAT  RURAL  TEACHERS  HAVE  HAD 

Percentages 

a)  Educated  in  the  rural  schools 60. 4 

V)  Having  attended  town  schools 21.4 

c)  Having  attended  some  high  school 46 . 4 

d)  Having  attended  some  normal  college 23 .  o 

e)  Having  attended  some  college 30 . 4 

/)   Graduates  of  colleges 8.3 

TABLE  V 

PERCENTAGES  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  WITH  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AND 
WITH  NUMBER  NOT  ENROLLED  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  1910-1911 


Percentage  of 
White  Children 
Enrolled  in 
Rural  Schools 

Average  Attendance 
of  White  Children 
in  Rural  Schools 

Number  of  White 
Rural-School 
Children  of  School 
Age  not  Enrolled 

Grain  Belt— 
North  Carolina  

73-  7 

47-  21 

100,302 

Virginia  

71.8* 

4  5  .60* 

03,014 

West  Virginia  

75.7* 

51.28* 

77,874 

Kentucky  

73-O 

29.41 

142,5507 

Tennessee  

73-8 

44.63 

126,3^2 

Totals 

71  6 

44    23 

rro  I2O 

Cotton  Belt— 
South  Carolina              

72   4 

CT2     3O 

36,2^7 

Georgia                       

72    7 

42    OI 

86,412 

Alabama 

71  8 

A  f     2Q 

IIO,O8O 

Mississippi          ... 

74  6 

20    31 

76,711 

Totals  

73.  1 

4<?   OO 

3OQ,A6O 

Grand  totals  

73  4 

44  60 

StcoxSo 

*Rural  and  town. 

We  have  then  44.6  per  cent  of  the  white  children  attending  school 
5 . 5  months  each  year,  taught  usually  by  a  young  woman  with  practically 
no  training  for  her  profession.  The  need,  therefore,  of  an  effective  system 
of  rural  schools  is  apparent.  How  to  accomplish  this  end  is  the  question 
of  prime  importance  with  the  state  supervisor.  In  conference  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  in  April,  1911,  these  supervisors  agreed  that  three  means 
should  be  employed  to  create  the  schools  needed,  viz.,  increased  local  taxation, 
consolidation  with  transportation,  and  demonstration  schools  at  strategic 
centers. 
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In  carrying  out  these  plans  the  state  supervisor  must  enlist  the 
county  superintendents  and  at  the  same  time  train  them  for  more 
effective  service. 

In  the  states  with  which  we  are  dealing  there  are  971  counties  with 
79,939  schools.  Thus  the  average  number  of  schools  per  county  superin- 
tendent is  82.  In  order  to  visit  each  school  under  his  charge  once  a 
month,  the  county  superintendent  must  visit  at  least  four  schools  every 
school  day  and  travel  approximately  30  miles.  If  the  visiting  of  schools 
is  the  only  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  a  study  of  the  above  will 
show  that  even  this  cannot  adequately  be  done.  But  when  we  consider 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  time  must  be  given  to  administrative  detail, 
his  visits  to  schools  for  purposes  of  supervision  and  instruction  must  of 
necessity  be  at  long  intervals  and  each  visit  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  Brogden,  state  supervisor  in  North  Carolina,  states,  "It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  any  man  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  such 
a  large  number  of  schools  scattered  over  an  area  ranging  from  500  to 
900  square  miles."1 

With  the  county  superintendent  the  state  supervisor  visits  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  studying  needs,  assisting  teachers,  and  making 
suggestions  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  content  of  the  schools. 
While  in  the  county  he  takes  an  active  part  in  local  movements  for 
efficient  schools,  which  are  usually  efforts  to  levy  a  local  tax  or  to  increase 
a  previous  levy,  to  consolidate  a  number  of  weak  schools  into  one  strong 
central  school,  to  secure  a  new  building  or  to  improve  and  equip  an 
old  one. 

Reports  from  eleven  states  for  six  months  in  1912  show  that  the 
state  supervisors  have  aided  in  ninety  local  tax  campaigns  and  in  103 
consolidation  efforts.  They  have  furthermore  stimulated  188  new 
buildings. 

The  teachers  have  been  another  point  of  attack  by  the  supervisors 
in  their  efforts  for  efficient  schools.  From  the  beginning  it  was  seen  that 
the  teachers  must  be  instructed  and  directed  so  that  their  schools  would 
meet  the  needs  of  their  communities.  To  do  this,  Teachers'  Manuals 
for  the  Elementary  Schools  were  prepared  by  the  state  supervisors  and 
issued  by  the  departments  of  education.  These  give  the  teachers  in 
detail  the  vital  points  in  the  work  to  be  done  as  well  as  methods  of  put- 
ting these  into  practice.  Another  means  employed  in  teaching  the 

*L.  C.  Brogden,  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Public  Transportation  of  Pupils. 
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teachers  is  through  the  institutes.  As  far  as  possible  these  are  made 
training  schools  for  disseminating  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

In  Kentucky,  Mr.  Coates  selects  ten  schools  at  strategic  centers  in 
each  of  ten  counties,  thus  getting  100  schools  distributed  over  the  state 
which  the  county  superintendents  place  under  his  immediate  direction. 
These  he  calls  demonstration  schools.  Mr.  Coates  visits  these  schools 
whenever  possible,  makes  place  for  the  teachers,  and  then  directs  the 
work  throughout  the  session.  Around  these  ten  centers  the  other 
schools  of  the  counties  are  grouped.  Each  group  averages  about  seven 
schools.  For  these  seven  schools  eight  teachers  are  employed,  one  of 
these  a  substitute  teacher.  The  substitute  teacher  takes  the  place  of 
teacher  "A,"  so  that  she  can  spend  some  time  at  the  central  school;  then 
the  substitute  teacher  relieves  teacher  "B,"  and  so  on,  which  enables 
each  teacher  in  the  group  of  seven  schools  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
central  school.  These  schools,  becoming  more  and  more  effective,  will 
naturally  absorb  the  weaker  schools  around,  or  they  will  act  as  examples 
affecting  all  the  schools  of  the  county  and  finally  of  the  state.  A  similar 
plan  is  being  carried  out  in  Arkansas  and  in  sections  of  other  states. 

But  these  demonstration  schools,  however  efficient  in  equipment  and 
methods  of  teaching,  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  entire  state  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  nor  can  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  many 
demands  upon  his  time,  create  schools  equal  to  the  needs  of  country  life. 
We  must  therefore  look  farther  for  a  solution.  The  county  has  its 
schools,  its  teachers,  its  equipment.  Primitive  teaching  methods  still 
prevail  in  the  larger  number  of  the  rural  schools.  How  to  train  the 
teachers  already  at  work,  therefore,  was  the  most  vital  and  urgent  prob- 
lem with  which  the  state  supervisors  had  to  deal.  This  called  for  expert 
supervisors  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reach  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

Mannington  District,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  has  the  distinction 
of  inaugurating  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools  in  the  South, 
a  district  supervisor  being  appointed  in  1901.  In  the  fall  of  1910  county 
supervisors  of  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  were  appointed  by  the  state 
normal  schools  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  their  salaries  and  expenses  being  paid  from  an  appropriation 
by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Although  connected  with  the  state 
normal  schools,  the  work  of  these  supervisors  was  done,  in  each  case, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods  of  supervision  that  had  been 
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developed  in  West  Virginia  as  well  as  for  judging  results,  the  state  super- 
visors held  a  conference  with  a  number  of  the  district  superintendents 
at  the  State  University,  Morgantown,  June  26-30,  1911. 

Since  this  conference,  supervising  teachers  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  in  West  Virginia,  have  been  appointed  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

These  district  superintendents  and  supervising  teachers,  although 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents,  are  largely 
directed  by  the  state  supervisor,  hence  they  are  his  agents  in  developing 
both  the  inner  life  and  outer  activities  of  the  school.  They  report 
directly  and  regularly  to  the  state  department  or  the  state  supervisor. 

Mr.  Tate,  state  supervisor  of  South  Carolina,  suggests  that  the 
county  supervising  teachers: 

1.  Assist  in  securing  good  teachers. 

2.  Look  after  grounds  and  buildings  and  equipment. 

3.  Get  every  pupil  enrolled  opening  day. 

4.  Encourage  teachers  to  read  and  study. 

5.  Develop  country  libraries. 

6.  Encourage  the  introduction  of  elementary  manual  training,  cooking, 
homekeeping,  and  sanitation  into  the  country  schools. 

7.  Use  the  score  card. 

8.  Look  after  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools. 

9.  Train  the  teachers  in  effective  methods. 

Mr.  Hanifan,  in  West  Virginia,  further  suggests  an  exchange  of  com- 
positions among  the  schools  and  industrial  exhibits  for  district  or  county 
fairs.  He  also  recommends  concentration  on  a  few  definite  means  of 
improvement,  noting  that  last  year  in  the  thirty-seven  districts  under 
supervision  the  attendance  was  increased  14  per  cent. 

In  a  bulletin  on  Duties  of  County  Supervisors  of  Schools,  Mr.  Coates 
outlines  similar  activities  and  suggests  that  these  supervisors: 

1.  Vitalize  the  common  branches. 

2.  Socialize  the  common  branches:   make  them  fill  immediate  and  real 
needs  in  the  life  of  the  people.    Introduce  vocational  subjects. 

3.  Advertise  the  school  among  the  people. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  in  some 
of  the  states  to  aid  in  organizing  boys'  corn  clubs  and  girls'  clubs  for 
canning,  for  poultry,  or  for  garden  work.  Generally  they  do  all  they  can 
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to  further  these  community  activities  and  to  relate  them  to  the  schools. 
They  are  also  the  school  improvement  agents  in  the  counties.  The 
following  table  sets  forth  the  number  of  supervisors  employed  in  the 
southern  states  up  to  October  i,  1912,  and  also  the  estimated  number 
required  to  adequately  supervise  all  of  the  rural  schools  in  these  states: 


* 

No.  Supervisors 
Employed  up  to 
October  i,  1912 

No.  Supervisors 
Needed  in  the 
States* 

Alabama  

I 

177 

Arkansas  

I 

24O 

Florida  

121 

Georgia  

8 

IQC 

Kentucky 

6c 

282 

Louisiana 

i^< 

!Mississippi 

I7O 

North  Carolina 

2 

206 

South  Carolina 

06 

Tennessee 

t 

24.2 

Virginia 

7 

268 

West  Virginia 

s8 

263 

Totals 

1  60 

2  3QC. 

'Estimated  number  schools  for  each  supervisor,  25. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  seen  the  various  agencies  through  which  the 
state  supervisor  works  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  in  the 
southern  states.  The  following  table  of  specific  results  reported  by  the 
superintendents  of  fifty-two  counties  taken  at  random,  but  where  the 
state  supervisors  have  done  special  work,  will  be  of  interest: 

Total  number  of  new  buildings  erected 226 

Total  number  of  additions  to  old  buildings 40 

Amount  expended  for  new  buildings  and  additions  to  old $670,455 

Amount  expended  for  equipment,  school  improvement,  etc $  52,618 

Amount  expended  for  sanitation $  12,636 

Number  of  special  local  tax  levies 129 

Total  amount  derived $340,230 


Number  of  consolidations  completed 

Number  of  small  schools  consolidated 

Number  of  wagons  added - 

Number  of  counties  reporting  rural-school  supervisors .  .  . 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  corn  clubs 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  tomato  clubs 

Number  of  libraries  established . . 


78 
114 

Si 
ii 

978 
709 
118 
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Number  of  counties  reporting  industrial  training  in  schools 16 

Number  of  school  improvement  leagues  organized 62 

Number  of  schools  reported  with  school  gardens 17 

Number  of  counties  reporting  individual  drinking  cups  in  schools. . .  5 

The  above  table  clearly  sets  forth  the  wide  range  of  activities  in 
which  the  state  supervisor  is  the  guiding  spirit.  He  is  the  pivot  around 
which  revolve  all  these  campaigns  for  new  levies  and  increased  taxation, 
for  consolidation  and  transportation,  for  expert  supervising  teachers  and 
for  general  school  betterment.  It  is  to  him  that  we  look  for  the  solution 
of  the  rural-school  problem. 
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